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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 


Labor Day, 1950, has a special significance. It 
comes at a time when the United States has ac- 
cepted the challenge of totalitarianism by going 
to the defense of the people of South Korea and 
any other peoples who may be menaced by Com- 
munist aggression. Organized labor has thrown 
itself into this struggle with all its soul and might. 


Labor is free and can be free only in a democracy. 
American labor realizes that there can be no free- 
dom for workers in Communist-dominated coun- 
tries. Free workers understand that they owe it 
to themselves and their handcuffed brothers under 
totalitarian rule to join unreservedly in the fight 
to set workers free in every part of the world. 

Labor is rising to the height of this great argu- 
ment in the centennial year of the birth of Samuel 
Gompers, who dedicated his life to championing 
the rights of workers here and abroad. Labor 
leaders of today are moved by the same vision. 
The trade-union movement which has known so 
much injustice and misery is vigilant not only in 
its own behalf but for the protection of others who 
face the brutal arrogance of communism in this 
unhappy world. 


That is why we have gone to the rescue of the 
South Koreans. That is what President Truman 
meant when he took a positive stand against the 
Communist invaders of South Korea. 


Labor marches with all other lovers of freedom 
and right to halt Communist aggression, wherever 
and whenever it raises its hideous head. 
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(American farm workers who “foliow the crops” 
do not have the protection of Federal minimum 
wage laws, nor social security, and have homes fon 
only a few weeks at a time. the President’s Com 


ssion on Migratory Labor was told at its first 


meeting in Washington in mid-July. 

Their plight will grow worse as mechanization 
of farm processes continues, Sol Markoff. speak 
ine for the National Child Labor Committee, a 
private organization with headquarters in New 
York. told the Commission. 

Markoff spoke at the first meeting of the Com 

sion Which was directed by President Truman 
on June 3 to investigate the social, economic, 
health. and educational conditions among domes 
tic as well as alien migrant workers. The Commis 
sion is to make its report to the President by the 
end of the year. 

The National Child Labor Committee has been 
Stud VIng some aspects of the migrant labor prob 
lem for 40 years, Markoff said, and added that 
despite many investigations and some reforms ina 
lew States, “there seems to have been little change 
n the unbelievably substandard conditions of life 
and labor among many migrant farm workers.” 

Continuing. Markoff declared that the children 
of the migrant workers in most cases have to work 
to help sustain the family, get little or no edu 


cation, and live in disease-ridden hovels. 


Reforms Advocated 


Reforms advocated by Markoff included: En 
actment and enforcement of child-labor and school 
iitendance laws in every State: establishment of 
minimum-wage rates: requirement of sanitary 
housing accommodations: enactment of State laws 
to license and regulate labor CAMIps : enactment of 
State ‘ind Federal laws to license and regulate 
private employment agencies and labor con- 
tractors, and Federal regulation over the inter 
state transportation of workers by trucks to insure 
safety and health. 

Three recommendations to the Commission at 
ts opehing session were made by Miss Elizabeth 
Magee pf the National Consumers’ League. These 


were to: 


Plight of Nation’s Migratory Farm Workers Growing Worse 


l. Give attention to a positive program of regu 
larizing employment and providing a steady in 
come. 

Y. Define the areas of responsibility bet ween the 
State and Federal governments. 

3. Concentrate on lines of action and suggest 
priorities “because everything cannot be done at 
once.” 

The Rev. Robert D. Smith. a member of the 
New Jersey Migrant Labor Board, said the Fed 
eral Government should take responsibility for re 
cruitment, transportation, and placement — of 
migrant workers. He described New Jersey's work 
in Inspecting and licensing work camps and pre 
scribing health care and education. 

Ernst Schwartz, executive secretary of the CIO 
Cx mimittee on Latin American Affairs, expressed 
“bewilderment” at the exclusion of labor unions 
from a commission dealing exclusively with labor. 
He proposed that higrant workers be vuaranteed 
prevailing union wages and protection against the 
cancellation of the work contract: and assured 
PVD EDE DDR health, housing, ana sanitary condit 1OnS 
and protection against discrimination because of 
race, color, or national on i@in. 

At the second day's session Edwin C. Mitchell, 
representing H. L. Mitchell, president of the Na 
tional Farm Labor Union ( AFL) pointed out that 
practically all of the social legislation adopted 
during the prist 1G years has specifi ally excluded 
agricultural workers. 

Mitchell specifically eriticized the post War con 
tracts for the Importation of Mexican farm work 
ers, asserting that with proper organization and 
mobilization of available manpower on United 
States farms few, if any, foreign workers would 
have been required, 

At the conclusion of the 2-day hearing in Wash 
ington, the Commission announced the following 
hearings in the field: 

Brownsville, Tex., July 31 and August 1; El 
Paso, Tex., August 4 and 5: Phoenix. Ariz., Au 
gust 7 and 8; Los Angeles. Calif.. August 10, 
ll, and 12: and Fort Collins, Colo., August 17 


and 18, 
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Construction During 1950 
May Hit Record $26 Billion 


Outlays for new construction in 1950 are ex- 
pected to reach a total of nearly 526 billion, ac- 
cording to revised estimates of the U.S. Depart 
ment of Commerce and the U. 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The anticipated total for 1950 is 14 percent 


above the revised estimate of $22.6 billion for 


1949. During the first half of this year expendi 
tures for all types of new construction ran 17 
percent above the 1949 figure. Outlays for new 
private nonfarm housing are 48 percent above 
the 1949 first-half volume. 

Private outlays for new dwelling construction 
for the entire year of 1950 are expected to total 
about $10 billion, compared with $7.5 billion last 
vear. Indications are that close to 1,250,000 new 
dwellings (including about 50,000 public housing 
units) will be placed under construction before the 
year ends, surpassing by far the 1,026,000 total of 
1949 and the previous high of 937,000 units in 
1925, 

In addition to the heavy increase 1n housing 
units, this year over last for the first 6 months, 
expenditures for hospitals, schools, and reclama 
tion and flood control projects also showed sub 
stantial gains. Highway construction remained at 
about the same level as last year. 

The joint study prepared by the two Govern- 
ment agencies disclosed that construction of stores 
and other retail establishments has expanded in 
recent months. Industrial construction, after a 3- 
year decline, also has turned upward. Public util 
ity construction is declining slightly, especially 
communication facilities. Farm construction out 
lays are at a lower rate than last year. 

The high level of construction activity that has 
prevailed since last fall has brought pressure on 
supplies of materials and skilled labor. Increased 
production of materials and additional skilled 
craftsmen through apprentice-training programs 
should prevent any serious over-all supply difficul- 
ties such as those experienced immediately after 
World War II. 

(Editor’s Note: This statement was prepared 
just prior to the development of the Korean situa- 
tion. Consequently, it was predicated on the 
assumption that there would be no significant 
change in the international situation. ) 
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Labor Officials Join 
NSRB Defense Plan Group 


W. Stuart Symington, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, has announced 
the appointment of 3 labor officials as members of 
the 12-man board which will work with him in an 
advisory capacity on major policy questions on the 
Korean and other emergency problems of nat ional 
defense. 

The three labor members of this committee, 
which will have similar representation from Agri 
culture, Industry, and the Public, are: 

William Green, President, American Federa 
tion of Labor. 

Philip Murray, President, Congress of Indus 
trial Organizations. 

Al Haves, President, International Association 
of Machinists. 

At the same time Symington announced the ap 
pointment of Eli Oliver and Everett Kassalow as 
full-time assistants to the Chairman of NSRB. 
Other representatives of labor, he indicated, will 
be named later to serve in various divisions of 


NSRB. 


Pledge Cooperation 


Previously, top officials of the AFL, CIO, the 
Railway Brotherhoods, United Mine Workers, and 
IAM had conferred with Symington and pledged 
“full cooperation” of American unions with NSRB 
in “any future emergency.” Following this con 
ference with Labor 


Maurice J. 
AFL President Green announced the names of 


Symington, Secretary of 


Tobin, and other government officials, 


nine labor officials who will work actively with 
NSRB. 


For the 


They are: 
A FL Secretary- 
Treasurer George Meany, and Vice President 


President Green. 


George M. Harrison. 
lor the ClO—Vice Presidents Walter Reuther, 
Emil Rieve, and Jacob S. Potofsky. 
For the United Mine Workers 


L. Lewis. 


President John 


For the International Association of Machin- 
ists—President Al Hayes. 

For the 
Leighty, President, Railway Labor Executives’ 


Railway Brotherhoods—George E. 


Association. 





Howard T. Colvin Retires 
As Mediation Co-Director 

Howard T. Colvin, 
for 20 vears an official 
United 


Conciliation Service 


of the States 
and its successor, the 
Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Serv 
ice, reached the age ot 
automatic retirement in 
the Federal Service on 
July 3. 

lh WHnNOUNCIne his re 
tirement, FMCS Direc 


tor Cyrus S. Ching paid 


Howard T. Colvin 


Ilis Government career be 


gan as Commissioner of 
tribute to lus contri Conciliation and ends as 
butions to the Service Co-Director of Federal Me 


that diation and Coneiliation 


Service 


ana announced 
Colvin has consented to 
serve as special consultant to the Director for 
a temporary period. Colvin’s acquaintanceship 
with individuals and policies in management and 
labor circles are invaluable to FMCS, Ching added. 


Truman Opens 
NEPH-Week Meeting 


Harry S. 
nual meeting of The President's Committee on 


National Employ the Physically 
Week at the Departmental Auditorium on August 


President Truman opened the an 


Handicapped 


% where plans were made for this year’s 
observance, October 1-7. 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin and Com- 
mittee Vice Chairman Robert Ramspeck also ad- 
dressed the one-day meeting. 

Five high school students, winners of this year’s 
NEPHW Essay Contest, received checks totaling 
$2,000 from the President. The International As- 
sociation of Machinists and the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans donated the prize money. 

Vice Admiral Ross T. McIntire (MC), USN, 
Ret., Committee Chairman, made available the 
1950 Program Guide and introduced E, Franklin 
Wittmack, the poster artist who designed both this 


and last year’s posters. 





Repressed Workers Plead 
From Behind “Iron Curtain” 


The dream of free trade-unionism still exist 
among labor leaders and workers imprisoned o1 
repressed in the “Iron Curtain” countries of 
Europe and the Balkans, members of the Ameri 
can Newspaper Guild (CIO) were told during 
their late-June convention in Washington. 

The speaker was Aloizy Adamezyk, president 
of the International Free Trade Union Center i 
Exile—American Committee. 

The center is an organization of labor leaders 
who escaped first from Hitler and later from Com- 
munist governments in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, the 
Ukraine, and the Baltic States of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. 

As a part of its program to keep alive the 
aspirations of free workers behind the lron Cur 
tain the Du Centre International des Syndicalistes 
Libres En Exil maintains headquarters at 198 
Avenue du Maine in Paris where it publishes “Le 
Svndicaliste Exile.” 

The organization, founded with the aid of 
American and other free trade-union leaders, was 
represented at the founding convention of the In 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
by three observers and one secretary. Their appli 
cation fer membership in the ICFTU is now before 
the executive board of the new confederation. 

At the Guild convention, Adamezyk said: “I 
speak to you on behalf of the democratic, anti 
Communist trade-union movement of the Central 
and Eastern European countries, now under 
Soviet domination. IT speak on behalf of mil 
lions of workers who, before the war. actively 
opposed all forms of totalitarianism within their 
countries: the same workers who, during the war, 
participated in the fight against Hitler. 

“The Soviets know too well that these freedom 
lov ing labor leaders will continue to fight for their 
democratic beliefs. For this reason the Soviets 
accused them of being traitors and enemies of the 


Many 
murdered by their Communist jailers. 


people, and arrested them. have been 

“The peoples of these countries desire nothing 
more than to again become members of the family 
of free nations and to work together in peace for 


a better world.” 
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Work injuries in manufacturing increased 
lightly during the first quarter of 1950, but con- 


tinued well below the rates for the corresponding 


period of 1949, according to reports received by 
the U.S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The average injury-frequency rate for all es- 
tablishments reporting in the first quarter of 1950 
was about 2 percent higher than for the fourth 
quarter of 1949. (The injury-frequency rate is the 
number of work injuries per million man-hours 
worked.) A moderate upswing in injury rates 
from the lows recorded in the last quarter of the 
year to the first quarter of the following year is 
not unusual. Such an increase has been noted in 
3 of the 6 previous years for which comparable 
data are available. In spite of this seasonal rise, 
rates for the first quarter of 1950 were about 11 
percent under those for the corresponding period 
of 1949, indicating a continuing favorable trend 


in safety work, 


80,000 Injured 

An estimated 80,000 workers in manufacturing 
establishments were disabled for one or more days 
because of work injuries experienced during the 
first quarter of 1950, This is an increase of 2,000 
over the estimate for the fourth quarter of 1949, 
but a decrease of 15,000 from the first quarter of 
that vear, Fatalities numbered about 300—a drop 
of 100 from the estimate for the fourth quarter. 
Permanent impairments also showed a decrease, 
from 4,700 in the fourth quarter to 4.300 in the 
first. 

Working time lost during the quarter by these 
injured persons is estimated as about 1,600,000 
man-days. The wage loss amounted to about $16 
million—a loss paid partly by the employers in 
the form of workmen’s compensation and partly 
absorbed by the injured workers in the form of re 
duced income during the period of disability. 
This, however, is only a portion of the total cost 
which will accrue from these injuries. It includes 
no allowance for the continuing economic losses 
arising from the many deaths and permanent im- 
pairments, or for hospital, medical, and other 
costs incidental to the treatment of these injuries. 


Work Injuries Rise Slightly During First Quarter of 1950 


Increases in injury-frequency rates were re- 
corded for 41 of the 120 separate manufacturing 
classifications for which comparable data were 
available. For 28 industries, rates were lower; for 
51 others, they varied by less than one frequency- 


rate point. 


Logging Shows Increase 


The logging industry showed an increase from 
77.9 injuries per million man-hours in the fourth 
quarter of 1949 to 87.8 in the first quarter of 1950; 
metal furniture, from 15.2 to 22.1; and fertilizers, 
from 17.5 to 23.4. In contrast, the injury rate for 
pottery and related products dropped from 20.5 to 
11.5: ornamental metal work, from 20.3 to 12.9: 
batteries, from 22.7 to 15.5: elevators, escalators, 
and conveyors, from 15.4 to 7.8; and leather tan- 
ning, from 18.1 to 12.9. 

Injury rates were highest in the lumbering 
group of industries: Logging, with a rate of 87.8; 
sawmills, 63.7: integrated saw and planing mills, 
10.5; plywood mills, 35.4; planing mills operated 
separate from sawmills, 35.1. Outstandingly low 
rates were recorded for sy nthetic textile fibers, 1.6; 
synthetic rubber, 2.4; optical and ophthalmic 
goods, 3.0; explosives, 3.5; women’s and children’s 


clothing, 3.6: electric lamps (bulbs), 3.8. 


Labor Experts Join 
Mission to Philippines 


Two U.S. Labor Department officials joined the 
Bell Mission to the Philippines recently to take 
part in a study of the economic, political, and so- 
cial conditions of that country at the request of 
the President of the Philippines. The mission 
was appointed by President Truman. 

Henry Gomperts, associate director of the Office 
of International Labor Affairs, and Ealton Nel- 
son, field representative of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, left July 15 for the Philippines. 
Gomperts has been working on the labor phases of 
Point Four, the program of technical assistance 
to underdeveloped areas which was authorized 
by Congress recently. 








Collective bargaining can and must play an 
important role in bringing about fair and harmon- 
ious relations between racial groups and others 
of the various social, religious, and economic 
groupings of American citizens, Paul L. Styles, 
Member of the National Labor Relations Board, 
declared in a speech before the Institute of Race 
Relations conducted by Fisk University at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Styles said: 

“The war period and the war effort demon- 
strated spectacularly the truth of the proposition 
that a fundamental root of racial and minority 
is economic. With jobs plentiful 


discrimination 
and the wheels of industry rolling at top speed, 
new job opportunities opened up and diserimina- 
tion undoubtedly fell to the lowest level in our 
history. 

“Tt is this fact that gives collective bargaining 
such an important role in the establishment and 
maintenance of harmonious relations between 
races. It has happened more than once that dis 
crimination was put into its most real and terrify 
ing effect at the bargaining table. It is at the 
bargaining table also that some of the greatest 
steps forward have been made.” 

Styles emphasized that a union which has the 
exclusive right to represent and to obligate a 
group of employees has a legal duty to exercise 
this privilege and power without discrimination 
in behalf of every employee it represents. He 
pointed out that the Supreme Court, in the cases 
involving the right of Negro firemen to have full 
representation under the Railway Labor Act, 
has declared that the law imposes on the bargain 
ing representative “the duty to exercise fairly the 
power conferred upon it in behalf of all those for 
whom it acts, without hostile discrimination 
against them.” 

The National Labor Relations Board, Styles 
pointed out, has no power to regulate the internal 
affairs of labor organizations, but it does have 
the responsibility to see that any organization 
it certifies as bargaining representative acts as a 
genuine representative of all employees. The 
Board also has uniformly refused to establish 


units of employees segregated upon the basis of 


NLRB’s Styles Says Bargaining Important in Race Relations 


distinctions of race or color. In one case, he said 
the Board has held that a union failed to live 
up to the standard of conduct required of an ex 
clusive bargaining representative when it estab 
lished a separate local for Negro employees anc 
then negotiated a check-off of dues and a mainte 
nance of membership requirement which appliec 
to members of both locals. In this case Style: 
quoted the Board as saying: “We think that while 
there was no discriminatory practice as to wages 
hours, and working conditions against the Negro 
employees in this bargaining unit, the [Union 
did fail to perform its full statutory duty under 
the certification.” 

Styles reported that the Board has found it 
to be an unfair labor practice on the part of em 
plovers to use racial discrimination as a means 
defeating self-organization among their em 
plovees. In one such case, he said, the Board 
found that an employer had committed an unfair 
labor practice by refusing to let white employees 
visit company-owned houses occupied by Negroes. 
The company did this by establishing a rule that 
such visits could be made only on a company pass 
and then refusing to grant white union officials 
such passes. The Board held this was illegal inter 
ference with the right of self-organization guaran 
teed to employees by law. 

As an example of the way in which collective 
bargaining can further harmonious relations be- 
tween races and minorities, Styles cited the con- 
trasting wartime experiences of two different cit 
ies with the introduction of Negro employees into 
streetcar jobs which they had never held before 
in those cities. 

In one city, Styles pointed out, no care was 
given to the selection of an operator to train the 
first Negro employee, who was simply taken to 
the first car on the line. The driver of the car, a 
man of strong prejudices, refused to take the 
Negro for training, and caused a tie up on the 
line’s operations for more than half an hour. 
News of the reasons for the tie-up spread through- 
out the city, stirring up many latent prejudices, 

In the second city, however, careful selection 
was made of drivers to train the Negroes, and 
Negro operators were introduced without incident. 
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Paint, Varnish Workers 
Average $1.40 Hourly Earnings 

Average earnings of plant workers in the paint 
and varnish industry exceeded $1.40 an hour in 
\pril 1950 in half of 12 important areas of manu- 
facture studied by the Department of Labor’s Bu 
reau of Labor Statistics. On a city basis, the levels 
of hourly earnings ranged from $1.21 in Louis 
ville, Ky., to $1.63 in San Francisco. Boston and 
Pittsburgh were the only other cities in which 
plant workers averaged less than $1.50, 

Men are predominantly employed in this indus- 
trv: in April L950 they comprised over YO percent 
of the labor force. In a majority of the areas they 
averaged at least $1.50 an hour as tinters, general 
utility maintenance men, technicians, and varnish 
makers. 

Women labelers and packers were reported in 
10 of the 12 cities and earned, on the average, 
from 93 cents in Pittsburgh to $1.41 an hour in 
San Francisco. Average earnings below $1 an hour 
were also recorded for this occupation in Cleve 
land and Philadelphia. 

Women hand bookkeepers and general stenogra- 
phers averaged Sl or more an hour in all of the 
cities studied. The levels of earnings for hand 
bookkeepers ranged from $1.15 in St. Louis to 
$1.58 in Chicago and for general stenographers 
from $1 in Boston to $1.57 in New York City. 
(mong the office jobs studied, clerk-typists had 
the lowest earnings, city averages varying from 87 
cents to $1.16 an honr. 

Comparisons of job averages in April 1950 with 
those reported in a similar study in November 
1048 showed that rates generally rose during the 
17-month period, increases from 5 to 10 percent 
being the most common. The entire rise cannot be 
attributed to general wage increases as such fac 
tors as merit increases, labor turnover, and work 


flow also influence earnings levels. 


Equal Pay 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin and Di 
rector of the Women’s Bureau Frieda S. Miller 
19 before a 


Subcommittee of the House Committee on Edu 


gave support in testimony on May 


eation and Labor to bills that would provide equal 


pay for equal work for women. 


Casualty Companies Aid 
Industrial Safety Program 


Strong support to the national program to re 
duce work accidents is being given by the news- 
papers of the country through a series of locally 
sponsored advertisements prepared as a public 
service by the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies for the President’s Conference on In 
dustrial Safety. 

Out of 38 State newspaper associations having 
full-time secretaries or managers, 21 already are 
active part icipants and two others have stated that 
they will participate, It is estimated that more 
than 70 percent of the established newspaper or- 
ganizations of the country are in the campaign. 

Press associations in Alabama, Arkansas, Col- 
orado, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Illinois, Lowa, 
Kansas, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, 
Virginia, Washington, North Dakota, and Ne- 
braska are already participating. California and 
Missouri 


participate, 


have announced that they will 


Series of Six 

The advertisements have been prepared in a se- 
ries of six, each carrying a message concerning 
the need for accident reduction in the workplaces 
of the Nation. The campaign is expected to pro- 
vide national coverage. 

Meanwhile, work is progressing on the final 
printing of reports of the technical committees 
of the President’s Conference following a meet 
ing on July 26 of the Committee on Conference 
Reports. The reports of 1950 and 1949 of each 
n order 


committee are being printed together 
that interested readers may have in compact form 
the recommendations of the country’s outstand 
ing authorities in each field. 

The proceedings will appear in a separate bul- 
President 


letin and will include addresses by 


Truman, Secretary of Labor ‘Tobin, Governor 
Adlai Stevenson of Illinois, William L. Connolly, 
Director of the Bureau of Labor Standards, and 
a panel discussion on the Organization and Ac 
complishments of Governors’ Conferences on In 
dustrial Safety. 

At a meeting of all technical committee chair 
men, plans for active committee work for the next 


vear were also inaugurated. 






Aircraft manufacturing, which today is primar- 
ily a defense industry, provided employment for 
an average of 125,100 production workers during 
the first 5 months of 1950, according to the De- 
partment of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
This represented a drop of 4,200 from the like 
period of 1949. 

Even before the disturbance in Korea the in- 
dustry was largely dependent on airplane orders 
from the armed services for a continuance of 
operations. In 1947 military aireraft shipments 
comprised 39 percent of total shipments. By 1949 
Over this 
period actual shipments of military aircraft rose 


the percentage had increased to 82. 


sharply while those of civil aireraft were reduced 
to a minor total. (See chart.) 

The initial postwar increase in defense spend- 
ing for planes was made in the fiscal year of 1947- 
18, according to the Bureau of the Budget. Ex 
penditures were about 30 percent above those for 
the previous fiscal year. As a result, total ship- 
ments of aircraft in 1948 were 20 percent above 
1947 despite a 45 percent fall in shipments of civil 
aircraft, 

The large demand for civil aircraft that ap- 


In many processes of aircraft production, women have proved 
to be as efficient as male workers. 
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U.S. Aircraft Industry Employs 123,100 Production Workers 


peared immediately after the war was quickly) 
satisfied by accelerated shipments from factorie 
and sales of Army surplus planes. Since 1946 de 
mand has steadily declined. The decline has bee: 
pronounced in the light plane market. In 194¢ 
shipments of this type of aircraft numbered 35, 
300 and in 1949 only 3,400, 


Fewer Light Planes 

A special study by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration reveals that the primary factor re 
sponsible for the decline in demand for light 
planes is their low level of general utility. The 
additional factors of high cost and a variable de 
gree of safety have also tended to depress sales. 
The CAA study shows that it is in the States where 
the planes find their greatest usefulness that pet 
capita ownership is the highest. The greatest con- 
centration of light-plane ownership is found west 
of the Mississippi, particularly in the Mountain 
States. Here there are wide distances to travel 
and good flying weather. 

The trend of employment in the aircraft manu- 
facturing industry during the postwar period has 
primarily reflected military aircraft production. 
Following closely on the increased levels of de 
fense spending, production worker employment 
rose from 104,000 in July 1947 to a peacetime peak 
of 130,000 in July 1949, 

Total industry estimates of employment, how 
ever, tend to hide different regional trends. The 
industry comprises a small number of firms with 
the large companies predominating. These firms 
are located in different sections of the country and 
specialize in particular models of aircraft. Lastly 
there is a single major customer in the market— 
the U.S. Government. As a result large orders for 
any or several models of aircraft in a particular 
period may provide different regional trends, 

This is apparent in the period from July 1949 
to May 1950. The reduction in defense spending 
during fiscal year 1949-50, and the factor of more 
efficient model production, are revealed in the 4 
percent decline in production worker employment 
for the industry as a whole. The decline was more 


severe on the Pacific Coast—12 percent. About one- 
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Percent of Total Aircraft Shipments by Airframe Weight 


PERCENT OF TOTAL SHIPMENTS 


1946 1947 


SOVRCE: CAA 


half of the workers in the industry are employed 
in this region, 

Employment rose in the remaining regions, par- 
ticularly in the Northeast, where production was 
accelerated by a major producer following the re- 
opening of a struck plant. 

The earnings figures reveal somewhat higher 
gross earnings on the Pacific Coast and in the 
Northeast compared with the South and Central 
regions, A study by the Labor Department of 
wage straight-time rates corroborates the exist- 


ence of this pattern, 
Hourly Earnings Rise 
Hourly earnings for the aircraft industry as a 


whole rose about 14 percent on the average be- 
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1949 


1948 


tween 1947 and 1949. The level of hourly earn- 
ings was expected to increase in July due to See- 
retary of Labor Maurice J, Tobin’s determination 
fixing the minimum rate of $1.05 an hour in all 
aircraft plants with Government contracts. 

The workweek in aircraft has been maintained 
at a somewhat higher level than all manufactur- 
ing since 1947. In May 1950, weekly hours in the 
aircraft industry averaged 40.3. This figure in- 
cludes some overtime. Moreover, most of the in- 
dustry is working more than a single shift. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend in air- 
craft shipments in the postwar years. The plans 
for a step-up in defense purchases due to the Ko- 
rean and the general world situation will prob- 
ably increase the preponderance of military pro- 
duction in the industry. 








$20 Million Pledged 
For UN Technical Aid 

During the Technical Assistance Conference 
held at Lake Success May 12-14, 50 countries par 
ticipating in the conference pledged $20 million 
for United Nations technical aid. Most of the 
promised funds will not be convertible into dollars. 

Two pl inciples govern United Nations technical 
assistance: (1) It will only be given as requested 
and in agreement w ith the governments concerned: 
(2) it shall in no way interfere with the political 
or economie affairs of the receiving country. 

According to the formula set by the United 
Nations the first $10 million will be distributed 
by the United Nations to the specialized agencies, 
with the International Labor Organization receiv- 
ing 11 percent. 

Of the second $10 million, 70 percent will be 
distributed to the specialized agencies in the same 
proportions as the first. The remaining 30 percent 
and all above that sum will be held in a reserve 
fund, to be distributed by a technical assistance 
board. The board is composed of the United Na- 
tions’ Secretary General and the heads of the par- 
ticipating specialized agencies. 

Pledges of the participating nations are as 


follow ke 


Afghanistan—S$7,000 ITran—S40,000 
Argentina—%207,000 Israel—S28,000 


Australia—S8400,000 
Austria—S19,000 


Belgium—S270,000 


Italy —S893,000 
Korea—S5,000 

~ Lebanon— $6,500 
Bolivia—S12,500 

Liberia—S8,000 


Brazil— $460,000 

Burma—S7.500 Luxembourg—S2.500 
Canada—S773.000 Mexico—S$34,600 
Ceyvlon—S§15.000 Monaco—S2.800 


Chile—S?0,000 Netherlands— 400.000 


China—S10.000 New Zealand—S124,000 
Colombia—S51 200 Norwav——835,000 

Costa Rica—S5,000 Pakistan—S140,000 
Cuba—S50,.000 Philippines—S50,000 
Denmark-—S96,000 Sweden—S96.500 

Ecuade 87.000 SwitzZerland—SsS233,000 
FRevypt SST.SOO Syvria—S$11,500 

El Salvader——S5,000 Turkey—S182,000 

Ethioy $20,000 United Kingdom—S2,128,000 
France-—$1,207,500 United States—S$12,007,500 
Greec S5.9000 Uruguay $100,000 
Haiti——S6,000 Venezuela-—S44,000 
Honduras—S8S8,000 Yemen-—S$4,200 
Indin—S250,000 Yugoslavia—S50.000 
Indonesin—S122,000 Total—S20,012.500 
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ITU Will Hold 
92d Convention in D. C. 
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Assistant Secretary of Labor Ralph Wright (at linotype) hands 
a “slug” to James J. O'Connor, president of the Washington 
ITU Local No. 101. 


Assistant Secretary of Labor Ralph Wright, 
who spent many years as a working printer and 
trade-union official, will join other Federal officials 
in welcoming delegates of the Internationa 
Typographical Union to Washington for the 
union’s annual convention August 19-25, 

The convention will mark the 92d meeting of 
the ITU, and the first held in Washington in 45 
years. Headquarters will be in the Mayflowe: 
Hotel. 

One of the oldest and largest unions, the present 
ITU was founded at a convention of journeyme: 
printers in Cincinnati in 1852, with 14 locals par 
ticipating. This was not the first printers’ organi 
zation, however. During the Revolution a group 
of printers conducted a strike against the King’s 
Printer, and in 1794 efforts at unionization 
resulted in an organization which lasted for 214 
years. 

Today, the ITU has a membership of approxi 
mately 90,000, including the Mailers’ union, It 
has subordinate unions in more than 900 cities 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
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{ new minimum wage and welfare order reg- 
ulating conditions under which minors may be 
employed in the State of Washington went into 
effect July 10. This order sets maximum hours and 
minimum wages, requires age certificates, prohib- 
its employment in specified occupations, and regu 
lates other working conditions for minors under 
IS years of age. This order. No. 49. replaces Order 
No. 42 of 1942. 

Maximum hours of work provisions set an 8 
hour day, 6-day week for minors under 18, as for 
merly; an additional provision requires that in 
computing the working hours of children under 
16, one-half of the total hours in school are to be 
1nd luded. A 
applicable when school is not in sess1on, ls estab 
lished for the first time in that State. Night work 


10-hour week for children under 16, 


is prohibited for minors under 16 between 7 p. m. 
and 6 a. m., except upon the issuance of a permit 
specifically authorizing such employment. Minors 
16 and 17 “attending school” may be employed 
after 7 p. m. when, upon investigation by the Su 
pervisor of Women and Minors in Industry, the 
conditions of employment are found not detri 
mental to the welfare of the minors or their school 


program. 


Rest Periods Required 


A. 10-minute rest period “on the employer's 


time” in every 4-hour period of employment is 
how required in addition to the meal period of 
one-half hour after 5 hours’ work. 

Supplementing a 1949 law, which authorized 
the issuance of work permits for the employment 
ol minors, the order requires the emplover to keep 
on file age certificates for all employees under 18, 
such certificates to be issued upon presentation of 
such ev idence of age as is required by the Inaus 
trial Welfare Committee. 

Certain hazardous occupations are specifically 
prohibited. For instance, minors under 16 may not 
operate machinery in connection with processing 
or manufacturing plants: minors under 18 Wey 
not be employed ius drivers or helpers on motor 
vehicles in traffic congested areas, or to give sig 
hals in logging operations; and girls under 18 may 


iot work as elevator operators or hotel messengers, 


New Order on Child Labor Issued in Washington State 





or in any occupation that requires lifting excessive 
weights. 
PLTT TE 


Replacing the former 25-cent wage 


rate for minors, a new wage rate of 50 cents an 
hour is set, except when another Industrial Wel- 
fare Order provides a different minimum for spe- 
cific industries. 

Safe and sanitary conditions of work are also 
specifically required under the new order, is well 
as adequately heated, ventilated, and lighted work- 
rooms: suflicient rest rooms and cloak rooms: and, 
where there are 10 or more female employees, ade- 
quate lunchrooms furnished with tables and chairs 


and facilities for heating water. 


Labor-Management Formula 
In Atomic Industry Described 

How collective bargaining operates and indus- 
trial peace is achieved In the atomic energy in 
dustry in the United States are described in a 
pamphlet recently issued by the National Plan 
ning Association “The Development of a Policy 
for Industrial Peace in Atomic Energy.” 

The study covers labor relations in the atomie 
energy industry from wartime days to June 10, 
1950. It analyzes the investigations of the Presi- 
Labor 


Atomic Energy Installations whose recommenda 


dent’s Commission on Relations in the 
tions established present national policy. 
Companies and unions in the program have 
agreed not to cause any interruption of production 
through strikes or changes in the basic working 


agreements without first attempting to resolve 
differences through the Atomic Energy Labor Re 
lations Panel appointed by the President in Api il 
1949. The study reveals, however, that Panel rec 
Phey 


turned down by the Atomic Energy Commission, 


ommendations are not binding. may be 
the contractor, or the union. 

According to the pamphitet, Important factors 
in the suecess of the present policy in achieving 
industrial peace in the industry are reliance upon 
labor-management cooperation rather than legisla 
tion and the strong moral responsibility on the 
part of both contractors and unions to maintain 


atomic production, 
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730 Women 
in Top U.S. Jobs 
Discussed in Report 


Careers of 730 women in top jobs in the Federal 
Service are examined ina report released by Frieda 
S. Miller, Director, Women’s Bureau, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, 

This report, “Women in the Federal Service.” 
is the second of a two-part study of women’s em- 
ployment in the Federal Government. The first, 
issued last March, dealt with all women’s employ- 
ment from 1923 through 1947. The current report 
deals with a special group of women who had by 
1943 reached upper-salaried positions and whose 
records were followed up by the Women’s Bureau. 
Information is given on age, salary levels, train- 
ing, experience, and kind of work done by these 
women, 

Economists, lawyers, scientists, administrators, 
patent examiners, physicians, statisticians, libra- 
rians, writers, fiscal and personnel workers, and 
others are in the group studied. 

Government registers listing top administrative 
officials of all Federal agencies in 1947 showed 
that only about 3 percent were women. A com- 
parison of listings tn one of these registers for 
1925, 1941, and 1947 shows some progress over 
these 22 vears—from 2.4 percent in 1925 to 3.5 in 
1947. However, the percent women formed of all 
administrators remained at a standstill, 3.5, from 
1941 to 1947, while the proportion of women in 
the lower grades of work increased from about 20 


percent in 1941 to about 24 percent in 1947. 


Half Over 45 


A composite picture of women reported in 
upper-salaried occupations showed that more than 
half of them were 45 years old or older when they 
reached their hiehest reported salary. Among 
women in professional-type jobs, about seven in 
eight were college eraduates ana almost three in 


five of these had additional advanced degrees, In 
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the administrative classifications, more than one 
in three were college graduates, and about two in 
five had advanced degrees. 

A small group (32) of the 730 women reported 
in the study received salaries of $8,000 or ove 
in 1947. According to a Civil Service Commission 
report, in September 1947, of all persons subject 
to the Civil Service Retirement Act, less than 0.1 
percent of the women and almost 8 percent of the 
men had salaries as high as $8,000. 

Among all the professional women reported in 
this study, the largest group were classified as 
economists, .A wide range of specialists was in 
cluded—business analysts, such as commodity 
specialists in rubber, knit goods, and raw cotton: 
specialists in reporting on prices or living costs, 
in analysis of wage data, in housing and land 
economics, in labor economics, in international 
trade, in consumer income and food distribution. 

The war period opened broad opportunities to 
women economists with service of 20 years or 
longer, the majority of whom were in “old-line” 
agencies, and to women economists with 514 years 
or less of Government service. most of whom were 
in wartime agencies or in work connected with 
the war. Almost two-thirds of those with short 
service were in professional grade 5 (current sal- 
ary $6400 to $7,400) or above, and over half were 
in grade 6 or 7 (current salaries 87,600 to $8,600 


and S8.800 to 9.800). 
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he more than 60 upper-salaried women attor 


nevs and legal specialists studied were more 
\ dely scattered through the agencies than women 

any other profession. They were also better 
off in salary than the total professional group 
reported. Over half the women legal workers were 
1 orade 6 or above, and only a few were below 


erade 5, while in the professional group as a whole. 


about a third were in erade 6 or above and over 
a fourth were below grade 5. 

Most of the women in the professional legal 
work were of mature age—40 or over. The young 
est was under 30 during the war—a special legal 
consultant in a war agency at a grade P—6, 


Welfare Work Expanding 


Over 50 social welfare workers were included 
this study. Most of them were Ih the Childrei ‘s 
Bureau (in the Labor Department when this study 
Agency. 


four-fifths of the women social welfare 


was made) or in the Federal Security 
(bout 
workers reported here had less than 10 vears” 
Federal service, probably reflecting recent expan 
sion of Government work in this field. Practically 
all of the social welfare workers reporting on edu 
eation had some college trammime, but only about a 
third had special training in social case work, 
social service, or public welfare administration, 
Most of the 35 home economists reported in the 
group of upper-salaried women were in the De 
partment of Agriculture. The great majority of 
home economists mong the 35 studied were in 
professional grades 5 or 6 (current salaries 36,- 
100 to 88,600). Education seemed to be related 
to advancement in this field: of those with the 
bachelor’s or master’s degree a few were below 
n number were in 
Of those with 


erade 5, most were in erade 5, 


erade 6 and only one above this. 


the doctor’s degree, none was below grade 5, half 
were in grade 6 or above, one each in grade 7 and 
S (S8.S00 to SLLOOO0), 

Among others of the approximately 400 women 
included in the professional group studied were 
tl women in the physical or biological sciences: 
‘4 physicians, nurses, or specialists in some phase 
of public health work: 30 workers in the field of 
education, 18 librarians, 14 statisticians, 13. edi- 


oo 
eb. 


tors and special writers, and information 


specialists. 
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New Hampshire Augments 
Bureau of Labor Functions 


A special session of the New Hampshire Legis 
lature, called by Governor Adams, has resulted 
in a complete reorganization of the executive 
branch of that State’s government. 

Under the reorganization act, the former New 
Hampshire “Bureau of Labor” becomes the “De 
partment of Labor,” which is to be under the di 
rection of a labor comniissione! appointed by the 
Governor with the advice and consent of the Gov 
ernor’s ady Isor\ council. The act pros idles that the 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor is to con 
tinue as Commissioner of the new department 
for the remainder of his term. 

The powers, duties, and personnel of the child 
labor Inspection staff, former ly under the adminis 


tration of the State Board of Education, are 


f Labor, 


Kimplovines t secur {Vv Is 


transferred to the Department ‘ 


A new Division of 
created within the State's Department of Labor, 
consisting of the Unemployment Compensation 
Bureau and the Employment Service Bureau, 
under a Director of Kimiployment Security. Trans 
ferred to the Director are the author itv and pow 
ers previously held by the Labor Commissioner to 
enforce and administer the unemploviment con 
pensation and employment service laws, and the 
Director is authorized to act in the name of the 
Labor Commissioner in all such matters. The Ap 
prenticeship Council is transferred to the new 
department, but is to operate as a separate ol 
eanizational entity. 

The Connecticut Legislature, too, in a special 
session changed the name of its present “Depart 
ment of Labor and Factory Inspection ” to the 
“Department of Labor.” to take effect January 


Be LOD]. 


Reemployment Rights 


Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin has an 
nounced that inductees, enlistees, and reservists 
who leave jobs in private industry or with the Fed 
eral Government to perform active service in the 
armed forces are eligible for reemployment rights. 
The Eighty-first Congress passed the laws that 
extend the Selective Service Act of 1948 until July 
9, 1951. , 








brought with it record steel output and high-level 
employment in the steel industry, the Department 
of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics reported, 

Total May employment in blast furnaces, steel 
works, and rolling mills reached 606.500. the 
highest point in 12 months. as output rose to an 
all-time high of 8.5 million tons of raw steel. This 
was the fourth month in steel history in which 
more than 8 million tons of raw steel were 
produced, 

The 606.500 total employment in the industry 
was about 22,000 below the postwar peak of 629, 
000, reached in February 1949. 

May labor turn-over rates for the industry indi 
cate a relatively stable workforce. Workers were 
hired during the month at the rate of 26 for every 
1,000 persons on the pay roli as compared with an 
average of 42 per 1,000 for all manufacturing in- 
dustries. Separations, for all reasons, occurred at 
the rate of only 14 per 1,000, less than half the 
rate for manufacturing as a whole. 

More than 90 percent of steel capacity is con- 
centrated in 10 States, and more than two-thirds 
of it in 4 States. However, employment has reg 
istered gains in locations closer to the markets fo 
steel products, as evidenced particularly by Cali 
fornia and Michigan on the one hand, and Ohio 
and West Virginia on the other. 


Employment by States 

Employment in Ohio and West Virginia has 
remained about the same or lower than a year ago. 
In California and Michigan production-worker 
employment increased by nearly 5 percent and 18 
percent respectively. According to the American 
[ron and Steel Institute, California has moved up 


from tenth place in steel making capacity in L948 


to ninth place nn 1950, replacing West Virginia. 
Likew —e \l ( higun. il large steel consumer, has 
risen Trom e ehth to seventh place in the same 


pel od 
The aver ive Wo! k week of the industry's I2Z9 500 
production workers in) May—39.7  hours—re 


mained at the same level as 


n April but was an 
hour lo ve} t| “al In May LOAD, 


State data for May show substantial overtime 





Steel Employment and Production Continue at Record Levels 


Rising demand for durable goods during May 


being worked in individual States. New York an 
Pennsylvania were working at the highest level] 
with 40.8 and 40.6 hours per week, respectively 
Ohio, the second largest steel State, on the othe 


hand, was working only 37.9 hours per week, 


Hourly Average $1.66 

Hourly earnings averaged $1.66 in May as com 
pared with $1.56 in July 1948, just prior to th 
third round of steel wage increases. (The tw: 
other postwar wage increases were obtained i: 
February 1946 and April 1947.) The settlement 
made in November 1949 were concerned with pet 
sions and fringe benefits and are not reflecte 
in hourly earnings data. Average weekly earning 
in May of $65.86 were 33 higher than in May ot 
last vear and $9 above May 1947. 

The high pace of May production was continued 
into June. The last week of June was the elevent] 
week of above-capacity utilization of steel fur 
naces, setting a new industry mark of sustained 


operations at capacity or better. New steel-making 
facilities and improvements in existing plants 
have added § million tons of raw steel capacity 
since the beginning of 1947, according to the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. These addi 
tions bring United States capacity close to 100 
million tons, 11 million tons greater than last 
vear’s estimated capacity of the rest of the world. 
Further, /ron Age, an industry magazine, esti 
mates that capacity of steel furnaces will probably 
be increased an additional 2 million tons during 
1950. 

The following table shows average hours, earn 
ings. hourly and weekly, in eight principal steel 
producing States in May 1950: 


Weekly Hourly Weekly 

I irs earnings earning 
Pennsylvania 10.6  S1. 643 S66. 7 
Ohio 37. 9 1. 663 63. 05 
Indiana 10. | 1. 722 69. O05 
Mlinois 39. 7 1. 649 65. 47 
Michigan 
New Yor 10.8 1. 683 68. 67 
West Virginia 10. | 1. 689 67. 73 
California 39.8 1. 713 OS. 1S 
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New Publication To Help 
Get Farm Children in School 


Phe Department of Labor announces a new il 
lustrated publication entitled “Help Get Children 
Into School and Out of Farm Jobs During School 
Hours.” issued jointly by the Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Standards and Wage 
and Hour and Publie Contracts Divisions. 

The bulletin was prepared in cooperation with 
the U. S. Office of Education and the Children’s 


Bureau of the Federal Security Agency, the 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, and the Labor 
Department’s U. S. Employment Service, and has 


the endorsement of more than 25 national organi 


zations. It grew out of several conferences ih 


| 
Wiil 


l many public agencies and private organi 
zitions participated and is designed as a tool for 
an action program. 

The bulletin contains information on how— 
through joint planning by national, State, and 
community agencies, both public and private—the 
recent child-labor amendments (effective January 
25, 1950) to the Fair Labor Standards Act may be 
administered. They cover children employed in 
agriculture and are designed to give rural chil- 
dren a chance to 70 to school. 

rhe law provides that, on farms engaged in 
interstate commerce, children under 16 cannot be 
I red for work during school hours. (This re 
striction does not apply toa farmer’s own children 
working on the parent’s farm.) 

The bulletin contains practical suggestions to 
farmers, educators, parent-teacher groups, church 
leaders, editors and writers, and service organiza- 
tions as to how to get into school rural and migra 
tory children who in the past have staved out of 
school for hired farm employment. The publica 
tion points out that the Federal law can only pre 
vent their working: it is up to the State and the 
local communities to see that the children vet 
sé hooling. 

The bulletin is available free for use by State 
and local groups on request to the Bureau of Labor 
Standards, U.S. Department of Labor, Washing 
ton 25, D.C, 

Phe bulletin presents in simple form pertinent 
facts show ing that school attendance is much lower 

rural than in urban areas, and that literaey is 


much lower in rural than in urban communities. 





Labor Education Needed in Korea, 
Says Former Korean Official 






















































Korean labor leaders need instruction and guid- 
ance to help them understand more fully the prac- 
tice of democracy in their unions and working 
places, David Lee, former South Korean Secretary 
of Labor. said during a recent visit to Washington. 

A number of union heads, as well as workers, 
do not as yet “grasp the real labor movement,” de- 
clared Lee, who arrived in the United States re- 
cently to study trade-unions and labor institutes 
in the United States under sponsorship of the 
United States State and Labor Departments. He 
strongly emphasized the need for labor institutes 
asa “missionary movement” in the field of Korean 
labor. 

Lee said that technically the Korean workers 
still live in the nineteenth century and that devel 
opment of industrial skills is greatly needed. He 
praised the work of the Economi Cooperat on 
Administration in South Korea, adding: *Tech- 
nical training under the sponsorship of the ECA 
should be encouraged more and more so that Kore- 
ans also may be trained to handle the highest grade 
of modern machinery.” 

There are over 7.000 factories in South Korea, 
employing approximately 265,000 workers, the 
Korean stated. Of the factories, about TOO have 
organized unions, with union members numbe ne 
$2,000, or about a third of the factory workers. 

While in Washington, Lee called on President 
John L. Lewis of the United Mine Workers. 


David Lee, former South Korean Minister of Labor, learns 
about American"coal mining from John L. Lewis, UMW chief. 
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Expirations of Union Contracts ' 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PrRopUCTS 


Armour & Co., Fertilizer Works—Birmingham, Ala 
Packinghouse (Congress of Industrial Organizations). 
Calumet City, Ill. 


Swift & Co.. Plant Food Division 


Gas, Coke (CIO), 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT, AND SUPPLIES 


Bend Towson, Md.—Electrical Inde 


pendent ) 


Aviation Corp 
MaAacuiInery, Excerr ELecrrical 

Deere & Co Intrastate, Towa Auto (CTO) 

STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 

Calif 


! ederation 


Johns-Manville Products Corp.——Vittsburg, 


Machinists (Ind.), Paper Makers (Americu 


tl Labor) 
Tran 
Standard Oil Co. of Ind... Balk Plant) Does Moines, Towa 


Teamsters (AFL) 


Conference—Conventions 
Brotherhood of 


Paperhangers of America (AFL) 


Painters, Decorators « 
Detroit, Mich 


September 4 


September 4——-National Association of Letter Carriers 


(ARFL)—Seattle, Wash 
September 5—International Association of Fire Fighters 
(AFL) Milwaukee, Wis 


September United Brotherhool of Carpenters & Join 


America (AFL) 
Brotherhood = «¢ 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


ers ol 


f Sleeping Car Porters 


September 10 
(AFL)—New York, N, Y. 

Bricklayers, Masons & Plasterers Inter 

Miami, Fla. 


Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America 


September 11 
national Union of America (AFL) 

September 11 
(AFL)—Kansas City, Mo. 

September 11—Distillery, Reetifying & Wine Workers’ 
International Union of America (AFL)—Los Angeles, 
Calif 

September 11 Friendly Society of Engravers & Sketch 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

International Chemical 


makers (Ind.) 


September 11 Workers Union 


(AFL)—Cincinnati, Ohio. 

September 11—International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink & Distillery Workers of 
America (CIO)—Boston, Mass. 

September 11 Federation of Labor 


Mississippi State 


(AFL)—Biloxi, Miss. 
September 11—National Association of Postal Supervisors 
(AFL)—Washington, D. C, 


1 Affiliation as shown is as received by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Any changes as of this date by the locals are not 
yet on record 
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International Union of Electrical, Radio 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


September 11 
Machine Workers (CTO) 
National Federation of Federal Emplo 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

September 11—Nebraska 
(AFL)—Omaha, Nebr 


September 11 
ees (Ind.) 


State Federation of Lal 


September 11—Operative Plasterers’ & Cement Finisher 


International Association of the United States an 


Canada (AFL)—St. Louis, Mo 
September 11—Railway Patrolmen’s International Unio 
(AFL)—Chicago, I. 
September 11—Trades and Labor Congress of Canad 
(AFIL)—Montreal, Canada 
United Cement, Lime & Gypsum Worke 


Louis, Mo. 


September 11 
International Union (AFL)—St 
State Federation of Labo 


September  12—Indiana 


(AFL) Indianapolis, Ind 
September 13—United Association of Journeymen & Aj 


prentices of the Plumbing & Pipe Fitting Industry o 


the United States & Canada (AFL)—Atlantic Cit 
N. J 

September 14 Arizona State Federation of Labo 
(AFL)—Donuglas, Ariz 

September 15—Colored Trainmen of America (Ind.) 
DeQuiney, La 

September 1S—International Stereotypers’ &  Electre 
typers’ Union of North America (AFL) St. Louis, Mo 

September 1S—Minnesota State Federation of Labor 
(AFL)—St. Paul, Minn. 

September 1S—United Rubber Workers of Americ: 
(ClO)—Buffalo, N. Y. 

September 20—Brotherhood of Railroad  Trainmet 
(Ind.)—Miami Beach, Fla 


September 21—United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers of 


America (C1TO)—Cleveland, Ohio 


September 25 


(AFL) 


Kentucky State Federation of Labor 


Covington, Ky. 


AFL Convenes in Houston 

The national convention of the American Fed 
eration of Labor will open September 18 in Hous 
ton, Tex., and is expected to continue through th 
29th. 


The Metal Trades Department, the Building 


and Construction Trades Department, and the 
Union Label Trades Department, all AFL, are 


meeting in Houston the preceding week. and most 


of the delegates are expected to remain for the 


national convention. 


Labor Information Bulletin 


VERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 195 


in September 


Headquarters will be at the Rice Hotel. 
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Some Current Publications 


Occupational Wage Survey, Buffalo, New York. Jan uary 1950, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 991; Occupational Wage Survey, San Francisco- 
Oakland, Calif., January 1950.—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 996 
Earnings data have been compiled on a cross-industry basis, with selected 
occupations in important local industries. Summaries on work schedules and 
supplementary benefits are also provided. Maultilithed. No. 991 has 42 pp. 
and costs 35 cents. No. 996 has 50 pp. and costs 35 cents. 


Public Social Security Programs in the United States, 1949-50.—Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 982. A report on the operations of the public 
social security programs in the United States in 1949 and early 1950, including 
analysis of laws, Federal-State cooperation, operating experience, and further 
needs. 26 pp. 15 cents. 


Union Wages and Hours: Printing Industry, January 2, 1948, and July 1, 1949 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 979. A bulletin on the annual study 
of union scales of wages and hours in effect on January 2, 1948, and July 1, 1949, 
for the printing industry in 77 cities. 37 pp. 25 cents. 


Collective Bargaining Provisions: Health, Insurance, and Pe nsions. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 908-17. This is the seventeenth bulletin in a 
series on collective bargaining provisions. 251 pp. 55 cents. 


Women in the Federal Service, Part II: Occupational Information.—Women’s 
Bureau Bulletin No. 230-II. This is part two of a report on employment of 
women in the executive branch of the Federal Government. This section of 
the report shows the occupations of a selected group of women at the higher 
levels of salary and responsibility. 87 pp. 25 cents. 


Directory of Labor Unions in the United States, 1950.—Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics Bulletin No. 980. This Directory is a revision of Bulletin No. 937, issued 
June 1948. It lists all known national and international unions, and State 
labor bodies, and gives general information about the unions and the structure 
and activities of the American labor movement. 67 pp. 25 cents. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are sup- 
plied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing bureau, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made payable to the Treasurer of the United States to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender’s risk. 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 


The Labor Information Bulletin, published 





early every month, reports and summarizes 
news about labor and government, for the 
use of labor and management, in news 
magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic 
and international labor news. 


Send your subscription today for the 


LABOR INFORMATION BULLETIN 


“The Bulletin should, by care in selection 
and brevity in presentation, inform lead- 
ers of labor and management what Gov- 
ernment is doing about labor, what 
studies we are making, and toward what 


objectives.” 


Maurice J. Tosin. 
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Truman Opens NEPH-Week Meeting 
Repressed Workers Plead From Behind “Iron Curtain’’ 
Work Injuries Rise Slightly During First Quarter of 1950 
Labor Experts Join Mission to Philippines 
NLRB’s Styles Says Bargaining Important in Race Relations 
Paint, Varnish Workers Average $1.40 Hourly Earnings 
Casualty Companies Aid Industrial Safety Program_ 
U.S. Aireraft Industry Employs 123,100 Production Workers 
$20 Million Pledged for UN Technical Aid 
ITU Will Hold 92d Convention in D. C , 
New Order on Child Labor Issued in Washington State- 
Labor-Management Formula in Atomic Industry Described 
730 Women in Top U. 8. Jobs Discussed in Report 
New Hampshire Augments Bureau of Labor Functions 
Steel Employment and Production Continue at Record Levels- 
New Publication To Help Get Farm Children in School 
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